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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


At the annual business meeting of the Cor- 
rectional Education Association held in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, in conjunction with the annual Con- 
gress of Correction, the following business was 
covered; The secretary’s report was received and 
approved; this has already been mailed to Mr. 
Spector. 

As Mr. Carroll Taylor was leaving correc- 
tional work, he requested that his name for vice- 
president be withdrawn and as Mr. Spector, our 
Secretary and Treasurer, requested to no longer 
be considered for office, his request was honored. 

The following were elected to office: 

1. President: Chester D. Owens, 
Director of Education, 

Elmira Reformatory, 
Elmira, New York. 

2. Vice-President: Darwin Clay. 
Director of Education, 

Michigan Reformatory, 
Ionia, Michigan. 

3. Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Alfred 
Schnur, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Mississippi, 

University, Mississippi. 

Mr. M. J. Clarke, Director of Institution 
Education for the State Welfare Department of 
The Commonwealth of Kentucky, was elected 
to the Executive Committee in place of Mr. 
MacCormick. Dr Benjamin Frank and Dr. Nor- 
man Fenton are hold over members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. Mr. Victor Ruderman was 
re-elected editor of the Journal of Correctional 
Education. 


The report of the Secretary further disclosed 
that there are 386 members in the association rep- 
resenting 36 states, Canada, Hawaii and Japin. 

Resolutions to Mr. Carroll Taylor and Mr. 
Herman Spector in appreciation for their service 
to our organization were approved. 

A resolutions Committee comprising Dr. 
Fenton, Mr. Chenault, and Mr. Clarke was <de- 
signated by the chair, they submitted three 
resolutions to the Resolutions Committee of the 
Congress of Correction. 


It was voted to continue the Journal for 
another year and on the question of the possi- 
bility of printing the Journal, Mr. Clarke offered 
his services in securing the printing of the Jour- 
nal for next year. 


Discussion was held on the revision of the 
constitution. The chair would designate a com- 
mittee and report back at Atlantic City next 
year. 

It was announced that the Booklet No.3 
Science and No. 4 Social Studies of the Ten Foot 
Shelf were available and were being distributed 
at the Congress. It was also announced that No. 
5 Social Education and No. 6 Vocational Educa- 
tion were in the process of being prepared for 
distribution. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, Carroll Taylor served as Vice Presi- 
dent. of the Correctional Education Association 
for the period 1950-51 with vigor and steady ap- 
plication to his duties thus maintaining the pres- 
tige of the organization, and, 


Whereas, Mr. Taylor is leaving his position 
as Director of Classification and l-ducation for 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Corree- 
tional Education Association meeting at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, on October 24, 1951, express its ap- 
preciation in writing to Mr. Taylor by having 
the Secretary transmit to him a copy of this 
resolution, and, 


Be il further resolved, that the same be pub- 
lished in the January 1952 issue of our Journal 
of Correctional Education for the information of 
our membership and as a tribute to Mr. Taylor. 


(Con’d) PRESIDENT’8® REPORT 


Whereas, Herman K. Spector has for many 
years served as Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Correctional Education Association with enthu- 
siasm, intensity, and deep regard for the many 
details attendant to his duties, and, 

Whereas, Mr. Spector has requested that he 
no longer be considered a candidate for these 
positions. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Correctien- 
al Education Association meeting at Biloxi, Mis- 


WARDEN ALSO EDITOR NOW 


Warden L. Clark Schilder of the Chillicothe 
Federal Reformatory has been named an as- 
sociate editor of the “Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology’’ published monthly by the 
Northwestern University Law School. 


Dr. Robert H. Gault, dean of the law 
_ school and publisher of the journal, said Mr. 


sissippi on October 24, 1951, express its appre- 
ciation in writing to Mr. Spector by having the 
Secretary transmit to him a copy of this reso- 
lution, and, 


Be it further resolved that the same be pub- 
lished in the January 1952 issue of our Journal 
of Correctional Education for the information of 
our membership and asa tribute to Mr. Spec- 
tor. 


Schilder will represent wardens on his staff of 
eight men in associated fields. 


Warden Schilder, who was informed of the 
appointment Friday, said other associate editors 
include John W. Curran of the DePaul Univer- 
sity Law School, Fred E. Imbau, Northwestern 
Law School, Dr. Edward A. Strecker, professor 
of psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and O.W. Wilson, dean of the school of crimin- 
ology at the University of California. 


THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION LOOKS AHEAD 


Price Chenault 
Director of Education 
N. Y. S. Dept. of Correction 
Past President, Correctional Education Association 


Although the reportof the Secretary-Trea- 


surer indicates that 36 states are represented in 
our member ship, including a wide variety of 
correctional workers such as commissioners, in- 
stitution heads, parole officers, chaplains, psy- 
chologists, occupational therapists, and counse- 


lors, 


as well as the various classifications of 


correctional educators, it is obvious that our 
membership is still rather limited. There is every 
reason to feel proud of the progress that has been 
made in uniting interested individuals behind 
the work of the correctional educator on a nation 
wide scale. A complacent attitude toward the 
Association would result in its eventual death. 
Such can be avoided, however, if a sound and 
far reaching program can be developed which 
will be given enthusiastic support. What are some 
of the things to do? 


Cnty 


1. It is a generally accepted fact that a cor- 
rectional institution must have the ser- 
vices or various disciplines closely inte- 
grated under vigorous and _ intelligent 
leadership if it is to do an efficient job of 
custody and rehabilitation. Such a pro- 
gram calls for correlated and integrated 
efforts of pre-institution and post-institu- 
tion workers in the fields of prevention 
and correction as wellas the pulling to- 
gether of the custodial, educational, psy- 
chiatric, psychological, spiritual, counsel- 
ing and social work personnel. 


2. For many years the question of whether 


educators should be leaders or foliowers 
in the American way of life has been de- 
bated( Vigorous leadership on the part of 
ucators is still frowned upon in certain 
gments of American life. )There is no 
question but that the time is right for ed- 


ucators with good backgrounds and sound 


judgment to step into the correctional pic- 
ture in a vigorous manner. It is too bad 
that some timid souls still operate some- 


or 


what in a vacuum. A correctional educa- 
tor worthy of the name must see the im- 
portance of in-service training of all cor- 
rectional workers. Because of his back- 
ground he isin a peculiar position to make 
suggestions and take major responsibilities 
on an overall program of personnel train- 
ing. He knows full well that his own work 
to be effective must be supplemented by 
the work of the psychologist, the psychiat- 
rist , chaplain, the social worker, the oc- 
cupational therapist, the guidance counse- 
lor, the administrator and the custodial 
officer. Our Association should take a firm 
stand as tothe place of the educator, not 
only in the area of inmate education, but . 
also in the area of personnel training and 
growth. 


. The Correctional Education Association 


should givefull support to the develop- 
ment of sound research and evaluation 
programs. Programs of research that not 
only show how effective the various dis- 
ciplines are, including education, but also 
research thatmay be usedin bringing a- 
bout better ways of performing as co 
tional workers. 


. Comparatively few correctional educators 


have a vision of how extensive education 
may become in a correctional institution. . 
Members of the Association should find 
ways and means of disseminating infor- 
mation to the less fortunate and more 
backward systems, which would give a 
true picture of what is done in the more 
progressive systems. 


. We know that the number of real leaders 


in the field of correctional work is limited. 
Not because of lack of potential leaders, 
but because of selective practices, in-ser- 
vice training programs and promotional 
policies have not led to the development 


Delivered at the meeting of the Correctional Service Associates and the Correctional 
Educational Asseciation on October 26th. 1951 at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


of broad leadership ability. People mov- 
ing up to top positions of responsibility, 
because of specialized training or exper- 
ience in a very limited area of the work 
are equipped to emphasize one aspect or 
another of the total process - - and ma 

of them do just that, as we well 
Consequently, many of the disciplines 
that have contributions to make are not 
given an opportunity. I do not mean to 
imply that the correctional educator can 
change this picture alone, but the Correc- 
tional Education Association can make a 
real contribution toward the development 
of correctional systems, capable of utiliz- 
ing all the forces that may contribute to- 
ward a sound correctional system. 
Standards for the admission of emp!oyees 
into the service, standards for promotion 
and standards for the conduct and mea- 
surement of worthwhile activities all are 
in a state of flux and ean and will be 
change d from time to time. The Corree- 
tional Education Association can assist in 
establishing standards in many areas of 
the correctional process. 

6. We hear a great deal these days about 
meeting the total needs of all the children 
in public schools. We talk a lot about in- 
dividualizing treatment in correctional 
systems, but we give all too little attention 
to what is involved ina correctional or a 
treatment program which is designed to 
equip an individual to go out andstay outy 
If we really mean what We say, we have to 
find out what the relationship of the work 
of the professional educator is to amenta! 
health program, a spiritual development 
program, a corrective program requiring 
various kinds of medical services and a 
custodial program which may still be re- 
garded as the primary objective of a cor- 
rectional system. 

7. There are many colleges and universities 
throughout the country that are seeking 
ways of rendering better public service. 
The well trained correctional educator is 
in a position to play the role of liason offi- 
cer between institutions of higher learning 


9. 


10. 


and high officials in correctional systems. 
He can _ help the colleges and universities 
to make their offerings more practical and 
stimulate them to broaden their offerings. 
He can help to put before correction 
authorities the kind of services such as 
research, interne training and_ special 
courses which may be a direct help in im- 
proving the quality of work among correc- 
tional employees. 


. For the past three years the Correctional 


Education Association has been striving 
to tell its story through its own publication 
JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL ED- 
UCATION. I think we might well debate 
the question us to whether we should con- 
tinue to find ways and means of publish- 


ing a separate journal or whether we should » 


endeavor to get a place in the “Prison 


World” or some other publication, which” 


because of its so:vency and wide distribu- 


tion would make it possible for us to reach ¢ 


a much larger professiona! audience. 

It has already been pointed out that 
there is need for unity and understanding 
among all correctional werkers. The Cor- 
rectional. Education Asseciation should 
explore the possibility of broadening itself 
by uniting with the Correctional Service 
Association and the Library Committee. 
We should also explore the possibility 
of interesting more psychologists, occupa- 
tional therapist, social workers and edu- 
cational workers in juvenile institutions 
in becoming members of the Association. 
Finally the Correctional Education As- 
sociation should single out one of its 
major projects the gathering and develop- 
ment of social education materials. Most 
correctional institutions know fairly 
well how to give vocational training or 
how to instruct in the regular elemen- 
tary or high school program of general or 
academic education. Even in the better 
correctional systems where education has 
reached a comparatively high plane, 
there is still a great need for assistance in 
both social and remedial education. I have 
ventured to outline briefly ten (10) 

Continued on page 17 
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THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION - LOOKING BACKWARD 


Dr. Benjamin Frank 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington 
Past President, Correctional Education Association 


Looking back at Correctional Education 
requires only a glance. The rudimentary begin- 
nings of some forms of instruction early in the 
history of our prison system by an occasional 
chaplain or prison visitor hardly deserves any 
serious consideration as education. Pedagogical 
- penology, as one historian called it, began with 
Brockway at Elmira in the middle 1870’s. The 
decrepitude of institutions was uncovered by 
MacCormick’s survey in 1929-30. By that time, 
as MacCormick showed, pedagogical penology 
had been reduced, with few exceptions, toa 1idi- 
culous absurdity. This was the beginning of Cor- 
rectional Education, although it took a few years 
before the results of the study took effect. 


Once again, the revival of prison education 
was centered in New York. Influenced ty such 
leaders as Sam Lewisohn, the N. Y. Correctional 
Law of 1935 defined and provided for an exten- 
sive program of prison education. It brought into 
the field of prison administration Drs. Walter 
Wallack and Glenn Kendall both of whom have 
contributed greatly to the content and direction 
of Correctional Education today. 

About the same time, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons was in the process of organization 
under the direction of Sanford Bates and educa- 
tion as a prime functional conponent of the cor- 
-rectional process was given immediate recog- 
nition and has continued to receive increasingly 
adequate financial and professional support 
throughout the entire system. 

To give education a broader influence in the 
growth of a progressive penology, a standing 
Committee on Education of the American Pri- 
son Association was established in 1930. It was 
responsible for what is undoubtedly the most 
tangible contribution to Correctional Education 
in the form of its two Year Books: “Correctional 
Education Today” published in 1939 and “Pri- 
son Administration - an Educational Process” 


published in 1940. These two publications are 
still the basic source books in Correctional Ed- 
ucation. A ‘‘ Manual on Standards” was also 
produced the following year. It represented the 
first attempt to furnish a measuring device and 


_ 4 setof criteria for a prison educational program. 


In the past two years, the “10 Foot Shelf Project’”’ 
a series of pamphlets listing selected text and in- 
structional materials best suited for institutional 
education program has developed as a coopera- 
tive project of the Correctional Education Asso- 
ciation and the Osborne Association. 


It was a natural development, therefore, 
that the Committee on Education expanded in- 
to the Correctional Education Association, or- 
ganized and accepted as an affiliate of the pa- 
rent association in 1946. 

There is no need to argue for or defend the 
values and place of education in correctional 
programs. The objectives, the content, the 
techniques, are generally those which define ed- 
ucation in a democratic society. The fact that it 
is being carried on in a penal institution does 
not lessen its validity or reduce the importance 
of adequate professional direction. 


At the same time, none of us would claim 
that in education lies the magic of reformation. 
In fact one of the contributions of a profession- 
ally directed education program would be the 
demonstration of the need for an intergrated 
and an equally professionalized classification 
system. 

Those of us who first discussed the organi- 
zation of such an Association had the feeling 
that while there was still a great area for develope- 
ment, Correctional Education had expanded 
and improved sufficiently in many state systems 
and individual institutions as to suggest the 
desirability of wider professional participation 
in the continued development of prison educa- 
tion. We felt also that the field of correctional 

Continued on page 17 
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RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS 


Burton G. Adams 
General Manager of Correctional Industries, State of California 


Because of the variations in personality and 
background among the men represented in our 
inmate population, it is necessary to select trades 
or skills for certain types of individuals so that 
the inmate can be trained in a skill in which he is 
likely to find employment when he is paroled 
or discharged. Sound administrative procedure 
dictates that a survey should be made to deter- 
mine the skills and trades that are typical of each 
level of ability and irterest, and each inmate 
should be classified accordingly. 


One of the problems we face in developing 
a form of treatment necessary to rehabilitation 
of inmates is: How should time be divided be- 
tween general and vocational education? The 
most desireable situation exists when the inmate 
has completed his general education prior to 
the time he undertakes vocational training. 


The educational division must work in close 
relationship with the industrial department to 
insure that all inmates qualified for advancement 
and in need of training in “habits of industry” 
put in a full day’s work in the jobs assigned and 
be incouraged to continue their general education 
during the spare time available to them. 


In order to make vocational training suc- 
cessful, with it’s resultant benefit to productive 
industries and, consequently, to the inmate when 
discharged, it is necessary that we employ quali- 
fied personnel, both in educational training and 
in necessary industries. Thereafter we must keep 
the personnel fully acquainted with the progress 
of industry on the outside by insisting that they 
visit different industrial activities from time to 
time, and also attend technical meetings when- 
ever possible. 

In correctional institutions, there are super- 
visory problems identical in type, buttintensified 
in breadth, to those encountered elsewhere. The 
correctional supervisor must be as well qualified 


I 


in all aspects of his job as his counterpart else- 
where, and, in the prison situation, he must be 
far more qualified to cope with human relations 
problems. On the outside, at the end of his 
workday, the worker leaves his workplace, with 
its rules, regulations, restrictions and frustrations 
and finds relaxation and enjoyment in the free- 
dom of his home and social life. In penal insti- 
tutions, however, the inmate worker, on leaving 
his job, is still faced with necessary custodial 
restrictions and the prison environment. Thus, 
the supervisor must know his job so throughly 
that he will be able to cope with the emotional 
problems, which institutional life cannot help 
but create in the inmate, despite conscientious 
efforts to alleviate its detrimental effect. 


Providing well-prepared manuals is the first 
step toward ensuring that both inmates and 
staff know what is expected of them, not merely 
in the sense that they can recite rules and reg- 
ulations, but that they, know what the establish- 
ed standards and procedures are, how the in- 
stitution is organized and how it is expected to 
function. 


In a shop where there is a variety of specia- 
lized jobs and specialized machines, maximum 
production will probably be obtained if each 
worker is trained in some narrow task, but the 
instructional objectives will not be achieved un- 
less the worker is transferred from task to task 
in order to broaden the base of his knowledge. 

A preliminary course of apprentice training 
can be given in the vocational shops prior to the 
assignment of the inmate to actual production 
work in industries. This is especially important 
in our penal institutions, since it will allow us to 
weed out unqualified inmates and to protect im- 
portant machine tools and equipment in indus- 
tries, as the inmate’s initial training will be on 
separate and, in most cases, less expensive ma- 
chinery. 


Delivered at the meeting of the Correctional Education Association and Penal Industries 
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The institution classification board should 
determine as specifically as possible to what job, 
or at least to what type of job, each inmate 
should be assigned. The inmate’s interests and 
legitimate wishes should be taken into account 
as far as practicable, but superficial interests 
should not be considered, nor should such unsub- 
Stantial reasons as having worked for a brief 
time by chance at some particular trade be a 
determining factor in his final assignment. 

Those who need to devote full time to voca- 
tional training, or need a specific combination 
of theoretical and practical training on the job, 
should be assigned with the greatest care. 


Provisions for vocational guidance should 
be by a qualified person and the classification 
board should have the benefit of his recommen- 
dations. 

Every desirable work assignment should 
havea waiting list of men who, on the basis of 
their needs, interests and capabilities, as deter- 
mined by the classification board, will be as- 
signed to it as soon as the vacancy occurs. 

A plan in general covering all assignment 
to production work in industries should include 
an initial period of apprenticeship lasting as 
long as necessary for the individual involved in 
accordance with recommendations, based on in- 
itial study of the prisoner by the classification 
board. During this time, the inmate may go to 
school part of the day and be assigned to voca- 
tional work the remainder of the day. In ad- 
dition to courses on the elementary or secondary 
evels, there should be group instruction in 
factory behavior such as promptness and re- 
lationship with other employees, as well as aca- 

ee instruction in related fields. 

n Order to teach inmates to develope useful 
skills, and to acquire related information and 
attitudes in performing necessary tasks, there 
are a number of fundamental requirements 
which must be met if the learning outcomes are 
are to be constructive in nature. 


First, there must be as extensive an oppor- 


tunity to do planned and purposeful work as 
possible. 

Second, The work performed must have a 
purpose which has significance for the doer. 

Third, the work in question must have a 
close similiarity to work done outside of institu- 
tions, and must be a type for which there are 
employment possibilities in free society, 

Fourth, there must be an opportunity for 
the worker to learn the related subject matter 
connected with the performance side of the ac- 
tivity. 

Fifth, there must be a desire on the part of 
the worker toimprove his knowledge and skill in 
the work performed. 


A practicable approach to converting the 
activities within an institution to vocational 
training ends is to make a systematic survey of 
the job training opportunities. 

From the educational standpoint, the next 
logical step is tomake a complete trade analysis 
of each occupation represented. This would not 
be practical at this point, however, since many of 
the trades indicated must be eliminated, because 
they may not be typical of the trades as it 
exists outside the institution or they may pre- 


sent very limited employment opportunities. 


When the list of trades and activities has 
finally been reduced to include only those in 
which the possibilities for training are real, fea- 
sible,-safe and typical, the next step is to make 
a complete trade analysis of each vocation. Ex- 
actly what number of vocational trainees it is 
feasible and practical to assign to each activity 
ata given time should be determined. 

In conclusion, it seems pertinent to point 
out that the modern concept of the purpose of 
correctional institutions places the educational 
outcome as a major consideration. Therefore, 
the entire work program, recreation, dicipline, 
incentives for productive work, practice in good 
habits of health and diet, and the incubation of 
habits of industry all have fundamental educa- 
tional objectives. 


RELATIONSHIP OF EDUCATION TO INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS 


Dr. Garrett Heyns 
Warden, Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


The topic seems to resolve itself into one 
reading sOmething like this: Can the prison 
industries be regarded as an integral part of the 
Institution’s vocational activity ? 

There isn’t any doubt that our industries 
can train people for various jobs; they have long 
been doing so. Merely habituating a man to work- 
ing a full eight hour day, has, it agreed, is train- 
ing value. But I think that in the not too distant 
past Prison Industries were not too conscious of 
this contribution nor too much concerned with 
making it; they were too engrossed with the 
thought of making an acceptable product and 
showing an obvious profit. 

It is perfectly evident that our Industries 
can play a large part in vocational training. The 
question is, just how far are those in charge of 
Industries willing to go. Serving fully and ac- 
ceptably in this capacity involves, on iis part, 
a change of attitude and a willingness to modify 
procedures. Our industrial managers must 
abandon the notion so often held, or at least it 
appears to be held, that the prison must be run 
for the convenience of the industries. Hours of 
work and recreation, prison routines, and so 
forth, are not to be determined solely by the 
wishes of Industries. I hasten to add, however, 
that the hours conform to those in vogue on the 
outside. The hours must be as long, the metheds 
as modern, and the regimen as taxing as those 
of the free world, if our industries are to have 
full training value. Another thing which must 
be borne in mind by our industries is that the 
Industries exist for the inmate, not the inmate 
for the industries. They feel quite aggrieved 
when one suggests that it would be better for 
the inmate mentally, physically and in every 
other way if he were given a new job and be al- 
lowed to learn something else, and thus master 
several allied processes. ‘‘ Why, he is a key man.”’ 
Key man, myeye! What’s the manager going 
to do when the man goes home? Industries 
men must quit standing in the way of an in- 


mate’s progress. 

Industry must learn wholeheartedly to co- 
operate with the program of having men assign- 
ed according to their aptitudes interests and 
needs, as determined by the Classification Com- 
mittee, or whatever that agency may be called 
in your bailiwick. 

If Industries really want to be aseffective 
as they can well be in a vocational training 
program, they must agree that job assignment 
is tu be done on a scientific basis. 

Prison Industries must also set its own 
house in order. It must see to it that its equip- 
ment and methods are modern and of the kind 
in like industries in the free world. There must 
be no obsolete methods or machines. Its fore- 
man and paid mechanics must be well trained. 
Industry cannot do muchin the direction of Vo- 
cational training, if it does not have competent 
teachers*' Wherever possible, brief manuals 
should be written for the guidance of inmates. 

Prison industries must in the future be 
selected from the point of view of their job 
training value, and not because they are likely 
to make money for the state. 

Not oniy can Industries play a part in our 
vocational training program, it must play such 
part. If it were possible to send to one institu- 
tion within the state all prison inmates who were 
known by actual test to be first class trade 
training prospects, who had the interests and 
aptitudes to become skilled craftsmen, it would 
be desirable to change the institution into a 
complete school, withall the necessary equip- 
ment and staff. It would cost money, but it 
would be a noble experiment. Even then we 
would have to have maintenance work and per- 
haps some industrial operations to provide the 
desirable “ post graduate work ”’ situations. 

The Relationship of Education and Prison 
Industries? Why man, Prison Industries is 
Education! 
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PRISONER EDUCATION, PRISONER INDUSTRY, 
AND THE CORRECTIONAL PROCESS 


Dr. Alfred C. Schnur 
Associate Professor 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


This is a statement of Principles concerning 
the relationship between correctional education 
and prison industry and their relationthip to the 
whole correctional process. 

The principles to be stated shortly serve 
certain objectives. These were well put in the 
1936 Report to Governor Herbert H. Lehman, in N. 
Y.C., from the Commission for the Study of the 
Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for 
Youth. 

“The Basic and ultimate aim of the correct- 
tional institution may be stated to be ‘the social 
and economic rehabilitation of inmates’ par 
Delinquents and criminals are socially and voca- 
tionally maladjusted. They represent a definite 
and special problem for adjustment. 

“Education in correctional institutions aims 
first, to see that as large a percentage of inmates 
do not repeat criminal acts, and second, to enable 
the individual to live efficiently, and with suf- 
ficient interest so that he will adjust and contri- 
bute to the welfare of society. 

“These objectives can not be reached sepa- 
rately because they are inseparably involved 
with one another and must be reached through 
paths that cross and recross. Only when voca- 
tional training, religious training, academic work, 
and physical education, together with many 
other institutional influences and contacts are 
consciously focused on the socialization objective 
can the program be effective.” 

The balance of this paper is devoted to a 
statement of some of the principles which serve 
these objectives. 

1. Custody is a luxury. 

2. Prison education is potentially rehabili- 
tating. Prison industry is potentially rehabili- 
tating. Many other prison activities to which 
the inmates are axposed are also potentially 
rehabilitating . The number of successes or fail- 
ures contributed by an institution is in part 


dependent upon the extent to which that insti- 
tution’s personnel expressed their belief in reha- 
bilitation in every decision made and in every 
action taken. 

3. Prison experience must be constructive 
experience. Imprisonment alone is not a depend- 
able deterrent against repeated crime. 


4. Dollars are welcome by products of prison 
industry, but the principal products are men. 

5. Prison industry that intends to reform 
is dependent upon prison education. Prison 
education is dependent upon industry. Industry 
needs education to raise inmates to sufficient 
proficiency in the three R’s that both inmates 
and industry can profit from their labors. With- 
out industry education is handicapped. 

6. On-the-job training should not be a eu- 
phemism. There is a way to put a man to work 
that enables profit for the institution and wins 
approval from a public that hears the term but 
does not investigate. One who does this may kid 
himself and fool the public but he does not fool 
the inmate or cheat the inevitable recidivist rate. 

7. The public must be informed of the work 
of the prison. 

8. The man that is the prison educator is 
important. “The education of prisoners must be 
in the hands of educators . . . they must be per- 
sons with superior training and ability if they 
are to organize and conduct programs the es- 
sence of which is individualization.”’ 

9. “We don’t want an education that pro- 
duces just a machinist, we want one that produces 
an honest machinist.” ‘(We want the curriculum 
of our prison schools to include something that 
teaches right from wrong and developes in our 
prisoners a good set of ethics and the proper at- 
titudes. We want to see classrooms and teachers 
who teach our men to be decent, kind, gentle, 
humble, modest, anb clean inside and out. We 
want to see a little education of the soul as well 
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as of the mind.” 


10. “No prison and no reformatory ¢an claim 
to offer protection to the public unless it conducts 
within its walls a strong and practical educational 
system for the rebuilding of men.” 

11. Study of the behavior of the released pris- 
oners should be made. Results need checking. 
How many whoare taught trades secure employ- 
ment after release that utilize these skills? 

12. “A good educational program costs 
money. A poor educational program costs more 
than a good one because it is ‘mostly wasted.” 
An adequate program is the best long-run econ- 
omy. 

13. “Prison education must be of the same 


type and quality that has been found effective . 


with adults in the world outside of institutions, 
with such modifications as are dictated by the 
fact that the locale is a prison and the students 
are prisoners.” “Anything falling below the level 
of accepted educational standards has no more 
place in prison than it has in a public school sys- 
tems and training courses for free adults.” 


14. An adequate program must be in opera- 
tion to secure the needed information about 
inmates that will enable intelligent assignment 
to education and industry. 

15. Proper correlation of industry and ed- 
ucation can reduce idleness by providing more 
participation for all in constructive activities 
through spreading the work around. 

16. “Every opportunity for vocational 
training in the maintenance and industrial acti- 


vities of an institution should be given its maxi-. 
“As large an educational dividend 


mum use.” 
as possible” should be returned by the prison 
work programs. 
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: 17. “There must be as extensive an oppor- 
tunity to do planned and purposeful work as 
possible. This presupposes a sincere effort to 
eliminate idleness and make-believe work acti- 
vities.” 

' 18. “The work... must have a close sim- 
ilarity to work done outside of institutions.” 
Modern equipment and. techniques should be 
used. 

19. The work: activities must have “con- 
scious instructional objectives as well as produc- 
tion objectives.” 


20. “Work ‘must be done under skilled 
guidance.”’ A man can not learn plumbing from - 
a man who is not a plumber or from a plumber 
who is nota teacher. “Mere exposure to a voca- 
tional enviroment is no guarantee”’ that it will 
take. 

21. Opportunity should be provided, when 
possible, for a skilled man to keep his hand in 
at his trade. 

22. The ideal disposition of a case should 
be stated by the classification committee 
whether or not it is possible of attainment. The 
practical recommendation will follow. The ideal 
will yield information for planning purposes. 

23. ““No program of vocational education 
can be considered complete without a placement 
division.”’ “The goal of vocational training in 
prison is a job outside prison.” 

- These are some of the principles developed 
to attain the prime objectives of enlightened 
penology --the prevention of repeated crime. 
How many of us can assert with assurance that 
these principles describe the correctional pro- 
cesses in our institutions? Can you? 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PRISON JOURNALISM 


Dr. Walter A. Lunden 
Professor of Economics and Sociology 
Iowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


Within the past year a book about “My 
Six Convicts ” came off the press and in a short 
time became a “ Book of the Month .” Many 
readers, as they read the book, thought, ‘‘ Now 
at last I have the real facts about the inside of 
Prisons.”” As the number of readers increased 
a great hue and cry arose throughout the coun- 
try from prison officials at various levels. Some 
of these said that the book was not a true pic- 
ture of reality. A group of wardens passed 
resolutions to the effect that the book “ retard- 
ed progressive correctional work.”’ They “ damn- 
ed” the book from east to west and up and 
down the country. As is the case with most 
books that are widely condemned, the sale of 
this book increased. 


Why has the book gained the attention of 
so many readers? Why, there is but one answer! 
It was a well written piece of fiction. I stress 
the term fiction. The second question we ask, 
which is more important here, is related to the 
first. ““ Why has not someone written a true, 
accurate, non-fiction book of prison conditions 
in such a way that it would be as widely read 
and talked about as “‘My Six Convicts’? We 
complain to high heaven because someone has 
written an inaccurate prison story, but at the 
same time what have prison administrators 
done to get the true story across to the general 
public ? 

Basically weare dealing with a fundament- 
al element in society--the process of communica- 
tion. In any nation communication is a vital 
factor in total well being. If or when, some pri- 
vate or public agency fails to transmit informa- 
tion or tends to close the normal channels of com- 
munication just to that degree disorganization 
arises in that society. 


Tue Importance Or Prison JoURNALISM 


This brings us to our first consideration—-the 
importance of prison jounalism in the whole pro- 
gram of communication between the prison and 
the general public or the community. In the pri- 
son magazine or paper, which has come to be 
known as Penal Press, you havea priceless media 
of communication between the inside of the pri- 
son and the general public on the outside. The 
primary and basic purpose of prison journalism 
is to transmit ideas FOR the prisoner in two 


directions, inside and outside the prison wall. The 
entire end or objective is to bring a better under- 


standing between the prison and the public by 
means of communication of ideas. 


The prison publication does and can do 
more than just communicate between the inside 
and the outside. Knowingly or unknowingly 
the prison journal is a voice that speaks for the 
inmate. The reason that we do not have better 
fiction or non-fiction in our prison papers is be- 
cause some fail to understand the purpose of a 
prison publication. A prison magazine is not and 
cannot be a “ gripe-sheet”’ to air “dirty prison 
linen’, 


2. Kinps Or PUBLICATIONS 


What is the nature of prison publications? 
Inmate editors have classified prison magazines 
and papers into three main types. The FRONT 
type which is something of a “House Organ” 
written by prison officials or non-prisoners to “sell 
the general public’. The second type of prison 
publication is the INMATE magazines or papers. 
The prisoners write the facts or the fiction, the 
ideas are the inmates and the mechanical details 
are done by the men themselves. These are the 
genuine prison publications which constitute the 
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PENAL PRESS in America. Those which are 
well edited and well published are read on the 
inside and the outside of prison walls. It is in this 
kind of a prison publication that you will find the 
thinking of the prisoner. The third type of publi- 
eation is amixture of the FRONT and the 
INMATE type. If you want to determine which 
class a prison publication fallsinto you have but 
to ask the inmate editor of your own publication. 


8. Crensorsuip 


When we talk about INMATE publications 
we at once raise the problem of censorship. 
People rise up and say “‘You just cannot let 
inmates write what they want to write’. You 
will have to censor the paper and that leads to 
a lot of trouble. “Furthermore who wants to 
read a censored publication?” The first answer 
to this question is that people on the outside do 
read censored publications in various forms. The 
real answer to the question is that the best prison 
publications we have in the United States are the 
INMATE type where censorship is least evident. 


4. Tue Numper Or Prison Pvusiications 


After the above brief statement of principles 
concerning prison journalism let us next turn to 
afew facts about these prison publications. In 
the past two vears the Department of Economics 
and Sociology and the Department of Technical 
Journalism at Iowa State College have been 
working jointly on prison journalism. In doing 
this work we have had the excellent cooperation 
of wardens, prison officials and inmate editors. 
As a matter of fact some of the things I am tell- 
ing vou have come from prison editors. 


In the 98 federal and state prisons, peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories for male prisoners 
in the United States there are 67 prison publi- 
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cations of various types. Thirty-three of the 48 
states have prisons with some kind of a publica- 
tion and 15 states have none Nine of these states 
with no publications are east and six are west of 
the Mississippi. All but three of the federal 
prisons have some publication. 


Of the 67 prison magazines or papers, we 
have complete information on 61 of them. Six 
prisons with publications failed to report infor- 
mation. These 61 publications have a total 
circulation of $88,375 magazines or newspapers. 
The individual circulations vary from 200 to as 
high as 8,000 copies per issue. About one-third 
of these have a circulation ranging from 1,000 to 


2,000 copies. Of the total 88,375 copies 62,025 or 
- about 70 per cent go to inmate readers and 26,340 


or 30 per cent to readers outside the prisons. 


Of the same total (61) 48 are reported as edit - 
ed and managed by inmates with supervision by 
wardens, educational directors, or chaplains.Only 
one or possibly two are self sustaining whereas 
the rest are financed through prison funds or in- 
mate support (welfare funds or canteen support) 
of some type. Of the total 61 publication= 57 are 
distributed to inmates gratis and only 5 charge 
inmate readers 35 cents to a dollara year. Thirty 
nine of the prisons send their publications to out- 
side readers without cost while 22 charge the 


. ¢ivilian readers with subscription prices varying 


from 50 cents to $2.25 per annum. 


5. SuMMARY 


These 61 prison publications, with their 
90,000 copies of magazines and newspapers, con- 
stitute an important channel of communication 
between the inside of the prison and the outside 
general public. These prison publications are 
highly important for the inmates as a means of 
expressing their own ideas. To the prison they 


act as a voice that goes beyond the prison walls. 


If the publications are important for the in- 
mates they are also important for prison admin- 
istrators. You here at this conference know prison 
and prisoners but it is suprising how little the 
average citizen knows about prisons or even the 
legislator, the man who makes your laws «nd 
approves your financial budgets. They do know 
about the spectacular enemy number one, two 
three, or four but their knowledge of actual 
prison conditions is alarmingly limited. There 
may be some who think that what goes on in- 
side a prison is of no concern to the public. This 
concept of prison administration may have val- 
ue up to a point, but when such a prison admini- 
strator goes to the legislature for appropriations 
directly or indirectly, he finds himself among 
strangers who have very little accurate informa- 
tion about his job. But this is not all. At some 
time most prisoners become ex-prisoners and re- 
turn to society. The people to whom these men 
return need to understand whata prison can and 
cannot do for a man. The best media for trans- 
mitting information to state officials and to the 


general public is the prison magazine or news- 
paper. 

Recently we asked a number of inmate ed- 
itors how they might improve their own public- 
ation. Almost invariably they came back with 
the same auswers, 

1. Better equipment. 


2. Better trained inmate writers and print- 
ers, 

3. Better understanding by prison admin- 
istrators of the importance of the penal press 
for the inside and the outside. 


When those on the outside understand those 
on the inside it may be that we can return men 
tothe community as an asset rather than a li- 
ability. One of the important means in bringing 
about better commuunication and more under- 
standing between the outside and the inside is 
the prison publication. Therefore, I recommend 
that you give the request of these 61 inmate 
editors your serious consideration for better 
equipment, better trained men and a wider and 
more sympathetic understanding for the penal 
press. 
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‘ALTERNATIVE TO REFORM 


By Hubert Glover 
Chairnian, Kiwanis Inte: national 
Committee on Underprivileged Child 


From Kiwanis Magazine October - 1951 


Those who study the deep-rooted psycho- 
logical cause of juvenile delinquency are coming 
to the conclusion that reform schools actually 
accomplish little in the way of reform. Rather, 
these schools are breeding grounds for incorrigi- 
bility because wholesome influences are lacking. 
Young hooligans, dope addicts and auto thieves 
mingle together in reform school, their hatred 
and contempt for society deepened through as- 
sociation. Thus a term in reform school fre- 
quently has the reverse effect from what is in- 
tended. 


Take, for example, the 124 youths I commit- 
ed to the state industrial school prior to 1948. 
Forty-two of them gratuated into reformatories 
for more advanced delinquents; sixteen ended up 
in the state penitentiary; thirteen went to fed- 
eral government reformatories, and nine were 
sent to variousinsane asylums. Oui of 124 de- 
linquents, only forty-four did not backslide. 

What is needed, in my opinion, is a system 
whereby delinquents can learn by example the 
the advantages of good behavior, and get rid of 
the warped attitudes that cause trouble. Delin- 
quents need to be associated with people who 
are good citizens! 

This is the premise behind the anti-delin- 
quency program which the Kiwanis Club of Pue- 
blo, Colorado launched five years ago. Members 
of a thirteen-man standing club committee 
who investigate the caserecord of each juvenile 
who comes before my court. We Kiwanians find 
out why the youngsters went astray, and then 
we decide what can bedone to rehabilitate him 
Usually the trouble comes from faulty upbring- 
ing, and the remedy is to provide a different 
family environment. 

Rather than send the boy to reform school, 
where the environment is almost always worse 
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than his home, we select a foster family who 
will take the boy in. The CountyWelfare De- 
partment pays eighty-five cents a day for foster- 
home maintenance, and the Kiwanis Club of 
Pueblo pays any other expenses (This outlay 
averages $400 per month to the club aggregate.) 


In cooperation with the County Welfare 
Department, the club committee locates an ap- 
propriate foster home for each delinquent. These 
new homes are chosen carefully to counterba- 
lance the shortcomings in the delinquent’s real 
family. 


A prime example is Herman X, a fifteen 
year-old with a psychopathic hatred for women. 


- Herman’s father was married and diverced at 


least four times, und the boy received very little 
attention his from various step-mothers. Some 
were downright cruel. Asa result, the boy de- 
veloped a fixation against women. In order to 
incur their displeasure, he misbehaved and 
played hookey from school. 


The Kiwanis committee placed Herman in 
in a home where a kindly woman took an inter- 
est in his hobbies and his school achievements. 
When Herman discovered that his foster-mother 
really liked him, the boy’s mean streak dis- 
appeared and he stopped being a truant. Of 
course nobody can say for sure what might have 
been, but it’s likely that Herman X would be a 
full-fledged hoodlum today if the Kiwanis com- 
mittee had not placed him in a foster home. 


so far the Kiwanis committee has handled 
thirty-seven children. Thirty-four have been 
completely rehabilitated, and the other three are 
making the grade slowly. However, we feel rea- 
sonably certain that these three will be good 
citizens some day. 
Continued on page 17 


ACROSS THE DESK 


E. E. Bauermeister 
16 MM FILMS 


The California Institution for Men at Chino 
has used a great number of free loan 16 MM film 
in conjunction with our training program . The 
films have proved to be both intensely interesting 
and instructive. 


The following films have been used with 
tremendous success. We include a short resume 
of the film and where it can be obtained. The 
only charge for using these Visual Aids is the 
postage for mailing. We sincerely hope that 
other state correctional institutions will find 
this list practical and beneficial. 


ACE OF PRECISION 
Color, 30 minutes 
This film dramatizes in startling fashion the spe- 
cial impact of cylindrical grinding improvements 
on all our lives during the past quarter century. 
Available: 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Advertising Department 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
ADVANTAGES OF A-C WELDING 
Color, 19 minutes 
This film clearly explains how a-c equipment 
welds, quickly and easily, mild steel, cast iron, 
stainless steel, and alloy steels of ail kinds. 
Available: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Box 868, 511 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 30, Penn. 
ADVANCED WELDING TECHNIQUES 
Color, 30 minutes 
Demonstrates the importance of using a correct 
electrode for specified welding jobs. 
Available: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Box 868, 511 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 30, Penn. 
ARC WELDING 
B&W, 10 minutes 
Metal are, carbon are and.atomic hydrogen pro- 
cesses for welding aluminum are discussed. 


Available: 

Alcoa Library 

Motion Picture Dept. 
818 Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ARC WELDING STAINLESS STEEL 
Color, 20 minutes 
The principles and factors that govern are wel- 
ding of stainless steel are vividly portrayed in 
this full color film. 
Available: 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Henry W. Oliver 
Pittsburgh 22, Penn. 
BALL BEARINGS, HANDLING AND CARE 
B&W, 15 minutes 
The scrupulous care necessary in handling ball 
bearings. 
Available: 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Marcus Ave. & Lakeville Road 
Great Neck, New York 
BLANKING AND PIERCING 
B&W, 15 minutes 
Describes the techniques employed in cutting 
blands and piercing holes in aluminum sheet. 
Available: 
Alcoa Library 
Motion Pictures Dept. 
818 Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
CENTERING SMALL STOCK 
B&W, 10 minutes 
Shows the tools used and the methods followed 
when locating the center of round, square and 
rectangular pieces. 
Available: 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Marcus Ave. & Lakeville Road 
Great Neck, New York 
CHIPS 
B&W, 27 minutes 


Describes the method of cutter grinding on the 
turret lathe. 

Available: 

Warner Swasey Co. 

Sales Promotion Dept. 

5701 Carnegie Avenue 

Cleveland 3, Ohio 


CURRENT FLASHES 

B&W, 9 minutes 
The working of the generator, voltage regulator 
and battery. 
Available: 
American Automobile Association 
Traffic Engineering & Safety Dept. 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St. 
Washington, D.C. 
CUTTING THREADS WITH 
TAPS AND DIES 

B&W, 15 minutes 
Methods, operations and procedures used when 
cutting small threads with the use of hand taps 
and dies. 
Available: 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
Marcus Ave. & Lakeville Road 
Great Neck New York 
CYLINDRICAL GRINDER 

Color, 23 minutes 
Operation of grinding machines for trimming and 
polishing cylindrical parts, shafts, etc. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washington 
DESIGN FOR ARC WELDED STRUCTURE 

’ Color, 15 minutes 

This film sketches briefly the various stages of 
man’s progress in structural design. 
Available: 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DESIGNING MACHINERY FOR’ ARC 
WELDING 

Color,15 minutes 
This picture shows how the welding equipment 
we use today is designed. 
Available: 
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Lincoln Electrie Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DIAL INDICATOR GAGES 
Color, 18 minutes 
Demonstrates how dial Indicator gages are used 
to control dimensions of interchangeable work- 
pteces. 
Available: 
Federal Products Corp. 
Sales Promotion Dept. 
Providence 1, Rhode Island 
DO ALL PRECISION 
B&W, Sound Slide, 35 minutes 
Demonstrates industrial use of precision mea- 
suring instruments to acquit accuracies of four 
millionths of an inch. 
Available: 
DoAll Corp. 
254 North Laurel Ave. 
Jes Plaines, [linois 
DRAWING, STRETCHING and STAMPING 
B&W, 22 minutes 
How to form cylindrical, rectangular, and odd 
shaped parts of aluminum in single and double 


auction presses 
Available: 


Aleoa Library 
Motion Picture Dept. 
818 Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburg 19, Pa. 
DRILLING 
Color, 25 minutes (Silent) 
Procedure for metal shaping plannning, broach- 
ing, drilling, reaming and spotfacing. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washington 
ELEMENTARY OPERATION - 
LATFE 
B&W, 22 minutes 
Provides help in the detailed demonstration of 
modern shop practice. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washington 


ENGINE 


Continued on page 18 
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THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LOOKS AHEAD 


troublesome areas which might very well 
be defined and become a platform or 
ten point program for the Correctional 
Educational Association. There are othe 
areas that might be mentioned which 
give some of us much concern. Some of 
them might be explored at another meet- 
ing. 
xk kk 


Continued from page 14 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO REFORM SCHOOLS 


We in Pueblo were happy that the Rocky 
Mountain District adopted our placement plan 
as.a district program last year. Kiwanis Inter- 
national has also recognized the plan, and the 
General Office in Chicago has prepared a special 
bulletin about it called “The Pueblo Placement 
Plan”. 

It will work in your home town, just as it 
worked in Pueblo. The plan is highly flexible— 
you can help one child or fifty. Our club began 
with two, and now we care for about ten children 


every month. Of course, a lot of work is involved, 
but we think the results are well worth the effort. 
There’s nothing like the satisfaction that comes 
from knowing that you are saving youngsters 
from lives of crime. 


Continued from page 5 


THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


education generally had outgrown the capacity 
or limitations of a small standing committee. 
The growth of the Correctional Education As- 
sociation has largely justified this point of view. 
In terms of membership alone, it is probably 
one of the largest affiliated associations of the 
Prison Association. Its “ Journal of Corr. Ed.” 
is a significant contribution to the literature 
and we have reason to believe of considerable 
assistance to educatignal workers in the prison 
field. Furthermore it has been responsible for a 
number of very interesting and profitable ses- 
sions at the Annual Congresses for the past 
several years. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


FILES AND FILING 

Color, 15 minutes (Silent) 
Use of hand files for metal working. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washington 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN GRINDING 
B&W, 50 minutes 
This film deals mainly with grinding wheels and 
their applications. 
Available: 
The Carborundum Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


GRINDING WHEEL SAFETY 

Color, 20 minutes 
Emphasizes some of the m@qge critical facts in 
the care and handling of grinding wheels and 
the more important causes of grinding wheel 
breakage. 
Available: 
Norton Co. 
Publicity Dept. 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


HOW TO MACHINE ALUMINUM 
B&W, 32 minutes 
This picture presents an outline of the practices 
employed in machining aluminum with hand 
and machine tools. 
Available: 
Alcoa Library 
Motion Picture Dept. 
818 Gulf Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 19, Penn. 


IF THE SHOE FITS 

Color, 39 minutes 
The contents of this films is completely up to 
date, showing processes clearly, while the colors 
bring out details of shoe machine construction 
and operation. 
Available: 
Institute of Visual Training 
40 E. 49th street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


INSIDE OF ARC WELDING - ACCURRENT 
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Color, 20 minutes 
Instructions for flat and horizontal alternating 
current welding. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle | ivision 
Seattle, Washington 
LATHE OPERATION 
Color, 32 minutes (Silent) 
Instructions for setting up work in lathes and 
operation of the lathe. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washington 
MICROMETER 
B&W, 12 minutes 
Preseuts in considerable detail an explanation of 
the basie principles on which the micrometer 
works. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washington 
MILLING OPERATIONS 
Color, 23 minutes (Silent) 
Procedure for operating various types of milling 
equipment. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Division 
Seattle, Washingnon 
SAND AND FLAME 
B&W, 20 minutes 
Shows how glass is made from sand and flame - 
- the art of the glass blower,-- and how windows 
are made. 
Available: 
General Motors 
507 San Franscisco Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
STAINLESS STEEL 
B&W, 30 minutes 
A graphic presentation of stainless steel pro- 
duction. 
Available: 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
Henry W. Oliver 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL 
B&W, 20 minutes 
A complete study unit on steel, describing the 
various processes, step by step, in manufacture 
of steel. 
Available: 
Modern Tslking Pictures 
Rockefeller Plaza 9 
New York 20, N. Y. 
STEEL RULE 
B&W, 10 minutes 
Detailed discussion of the steel rule, emphasizing 
variation types of scales found on them and their 
proper use. 
Available: 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle Divison 
Seattle, Washington 
STEEL FOR THE AGES 
Color 30 minutes 
Depicts the production of modren high alloy steels. 
Available: 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Henry W. Oliver 
Pittsburgh 22, Penn. 
STEEL PLUS 
B&W, 45 minutes 
Steel-plus is the story of tin plate. All the essen- 
tial operations in its manufacture are shown. 
Available: 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
P.O Box 2057 Terminal Annex 
Los Angels, Californa 
STORY OF NICKEL 
B&W, 35 minutes 
From mining, through milling, smelting and 
refining. 
Available: 
Douglas D. Rothacker 
729-7th Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 


STREAMLINED STEEL 

B&W, 45 minutes 
A fast moving picture of modern steelmaking, 
shows alli the essential operations in the produc- 
tion of hot rolled and cold rolled sheets. 
Available: 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
P. O. Box 2057 Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles, California 
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THE DIAL INDICATOR 
Color, 20 minutes 
Shows in complete detail the principles of direct 
measuring. 
Available: 
Federal Products Corp. 
Sales Promotion Dept. 
Providence 1, Rhode Island 
THE MELTING & REFINING OF MODERN 
STEEL 
Color, 20 minutes 
This film shows the birth of that ever--lasting 
stainless steel. 
Available: 
Alleghengy Ludlum Steel 
Henry W. Oliver 
Pittsburgh 22, Penn. 
THIS IS RESISTANCE WELDING 
Color 25, minutes 
Fundemental types of resistance welding are 
photographed and illustrated in detail by cross- 
section animation: 
Available: 
Gencral Electric 
Sales Promoticen Division 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
TURRET LATHES 
Color 40, minutes 
Woodworking lathe; Engine lathe; Turretlathe; 
Automatic lathe. How each one works and its 
special advantage. 
Available: 
Frank Church Films 
6117 Grove Street 
Oakland 9, California 
UNFINISHED RAINBOW 
B&W, 38 minutes 
The story of aluminum from the time of its 
discovery during the reign of Napoleon, the third 
to the present. 
Oregon State Education 
Dept. of Visual Instruction 
Corvallis, Cregon 
USE AND ABUSE OF TWIST DRILLS 
B&W, 26 Minutes 
Demonstrates the types, applications and care 
twist drills. 
Available: 
Cleaveland Twist Drill Co. 
1242 E. 49th Street 
Cleveland, 14, OHIO 


